Cabinet  Crisis 

Israel’s  Prime  Minister  David  Ben- 
Gurion  resided  on  Dec.  31  after  he 
failed  to  persuade  dissident  members 
of  his  coalition  cabinet  to  agree  on 
stricter  cabinet  discipline.  The  Ben- 
Gurion  coalition  has  included  45  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mapai,  the  dominant  labor 
party,  11  of  Religious  Labor,  5  Pro¬ 
gressives,  9  Mapam  and  10  Achdut 
Avodah.  The  latter  two  “neutralist” 
parties  have  attacked  Ben-Gurion’s 
strong  pro-Westem  line.  Ben-Guri<m 
asked  for  machinery  to  expel  cabinet 
ministers  who  violate  national  security 
and  insisted  that  members  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  should  not  attack  policies  once 
they  are  adopted  by  the  cabinet.  He 
wanted  all  parties  to  agree  to  maintain 
the  coalition  until  the  1959  elections. 

The  crisis  began  when  the  Achdut 
Avodah  published  a  report  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  plan  to  approach  West  Ger¬ 
many  on  security  matters — ^presumably 
to  acquire  defense  equipment  to  counter 
the  submarines  Egypt  and  Syria  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Kremlin. 

Attempting  to  form  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  Ben-Gurion  may  try  to  remain  in 
power  without  the  neutralists.  This 
would  give  him  a  bare  61  of  the  Knes¬ 
set’s  120  votes,  but  this  includes  5 
independent  pro-Mapai  Arabs.  He 
might  broaden  the  cabinet  to  include 
the  6  Ag^udah  members  (Orthodox)  or 
the  13  General  Zionists.  Both  blocs 
agree  with  his  pro-Westem  foreign 
policy  but  Aguda  wants  a  more  ortho¬ 
dox  community  and  the  General  Zion¬ 
ists  do  not  like  Ben-Gurion’s  labor 
policies.  Other  Knesset  parties  include 
15  Herut,  wd  6  Communists. 

Political  leaders  are  hoping  to  avoid 
a  general  election  daring  ^e  10th  anni¬ 
versary  celebration. 

Mission  to  Cairo 

While  imprecations  against  the  West, 
colonialism,  imperialism,  Israel  and  the 
U.  S.  echoed  from  the  Communist- 
manipulated  Asian  African  conference 
nearby,  UN  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold  negotiated  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  of  Egypt  on  measures 
{Continued  on  page  80) 


The  Kremlin’s  1958  Offensive 

Last  week,  the  Soviet  Union  told  the  Asian  African  Peoples' 
Solidarity  Conference  in  Cairo  that  it  was  prepared  to  help  ^em 
build  institutions  for  industry,  education  and  hospitals.  At  the 
same  time  the  Communists  suggested  that  underdeveloped  countries 
nationalize  private  business.  And  they  encouraged  armed  revolt 
against  Western  authority.  The  offer,  regarded  by  many  as  Russia's 
answer  to  NATO,  is  plainly  the  opening  of  the  Krer^n's  1958  offensive 
in  the  Near  East. 

Washington  no  longer  underestimates  her  capacity  to  make  good. 
In  the  last  two  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  granted  credits  of  $1.8 
billion  outside  Eastern  Europe  and  China  and  the  number  of  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  technicians  in  underdeveloped  countries  is  now  estimated 
at  2,000. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Secretary  Dulles  significantly  empha¬ 
sized  American  economic  aid  plans  in  their  post-NATO  report  to  the 
American  people.  They  warned  that  the  U.  S.  faced  "encirclement" 
and  “strangulation,"  that  “we  can  lose  this  struggle  without  a  shot 
being  fired”  if  we  do  not  counter  the  Soviet  Union’s  economic  offensive. 

The  Administration  proposes: 

A  $2  billion  increase  in  l^e  Export-Import  Bank’s  lending  author¬ 
ity.  A  $625  million  appropriation  for  the  new  development  loan 
fund.  A  $3,940  billion  authorization  for  the  MSA  for  fii^l  1959  as 
compared  with  the  $2,768  billion  voted  last  summer.  Included  is  the 
$30  million  which  the  U.  S.  will  contribute  to  the  new  $100  million 
expanded  UN  technical  assistance  program. 

Administration  experts  are  planning  a  new  Middle  Eastern 
Development  authority.  There  are  proposals  to  finance  it  by  an  excise 
tax  on  oil  exports,  while  the  Italians  have  iirged  that  Marshall  loan 
repajments  1^  detoured  to  the  Near  East. 

• 

In  1956,  the  average  American  produced  $2,385.  But  the  per 
capita  gross  national  product  was  only  $338  in  Saudi  Arabia,  $302  in 
Lebanon,  $136  in  Egypt,  $134  in  Syria,  $100  in  Jordan.  Per  capita 
statistics  oversimplify — especially  in  the  Middle  East  where  a  tiny 
minority  inhabits  the  oases  of  wealth  and  there  is  a  vast  expanse  of 
poverty,  as  arid  and  unproductive  as  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert. 

In  a  preoccupation  with  military  aid,  which  doesn’t  reach  down  to 
the  people,  we  have  given  substantial  amounts  of  arms  and  defense 
support  to  the  Baghdad  Pact  countries,  but  aD  are  in  economic  dif¬ 
ficulty:  Iraq  has  a  per  capita  production  of  $190;  Iran,  where  the 
Shah  is  now  clamoring  for  even  more  arms,  $114;  and  Pakistan 
only  $47. 

It  is  to  these  “have-nots"  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  directing 
an  offer  that  is  especially  attractive  because  it  comes  from  an  economy 
which  just  a  few  years  ago  was  no  more  developed  than  they  were. 

It  will  require  forceful  leadership  by  the  President  to  persuade 
Congress  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  foreign  aid.  So  many 
would  like  to  cut  it  to  provide  funds  for  missiles  and  satellites. 
Unless  we  increase  economic  aid,  we  shall  suffer  another  defeat  in  the 
struggle  to  win  and  hold  millions  of  people  who  want  to  be  our  friends 
in  Asia  and  Africa. 
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analysis;!  ...Dp  and  Down  in  1957 


In  the  opening  months  of  1967,  Am¬ 
erican  diplomacy  seemed  to  have  found 
the  way  to  confront  the  Communist 
threat  to  the  Near  East. 

But  by  mid-summer  ,the  Soviet  Union 
had  resumed  the  initiative  and  before 
the  year  ended,  the  Communists  had 
made  new  inroads. 

Th*  Doctrin* 

Our  government  led  off  with  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine,  a  promise  to  aid 
any  country  in  repelling  attack  from 
international  Communism.  Our  1966 
policies  had  disturbed  some  of  the 
friendlier  Arab  states.  We  had  rescued, 
and  revived,  President  Nasser  of  Egypt, 
the  man  whose  1966  arms  deal  had 
opened  the  region  to  Communist  pene¬ 
tration.  We  had  rejected  traditional 
friends  and  allies,  the  British,  French 
and  Israelis.  We  had  given  unmistak* 
able  signs  of  the  isolationism  and  neu¬ 
tralism  which  had  characterized  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  prior  to  World  War  II.  We 
had  organized  but  we  didn’t  want  to 
j<^  the  Baghdad  Pact  or  make  any 
other  alliances  or  treaties  because  wa 
were  sensitive  to  the  traditional  neu¬ 
tralism  of  the  region.  The  Eisenhower 
Doctrine  sought  to  allay  misgivings. 
It  was  a  unilateral  offer,  free  from 
the  taint  of  pact  with  any  of  the  re¬ 
treating  colonial  powers,  demanding 
little  or  nothing  from  those  it  proposed 
to  embrace.  It  attempted  to  iMiate 
Nasser  by  spiking  his  slogans. 

Within  the  region,  most  countries 
seemed  to  accept  the  Doctrine.  Most  of 
them  were  eager  to  share  in  the  |200 
million  in  arms  and  economic  aid  which 
Ambassador  James  P.  Richards  offered 
them.  Actually,  only  one  Arab  country, 
Lebanon,  literally  embraced  it.  Ail  took 
refuge  in  convenient  euphemism.  We 
appealed,  in  particular,  to  three  kings: 
Sand,  who  was  feted  in  Washington  in 
an  elaborate  state  visit,  Faisal  of  Iraq, 
and  the  youthful  Hussein  of  Jordan. 
Critics  expressed  doubts  about  the  ideo¬ 
logical  mismating  of  democratic  Amer¬ 
ica  with  feudal  monarchs,  while  Nasser, 
his  colonels,  and  his  Kremlin  badcers, 
appeared  on  the  Arab  horizon  as  the 
true  friends  of  workers  and  farmers. 
For  his  part,  Nasser,  whose  Sinai 
wounds  we  were  healing  and  whose 
Suez  sabotage  we  were  clearing,  began 
a  bitter  propaganda  war  to  make 
“Eisenhower”  a  nasty  word  and  Dulles 
the  enemy  of  mankind. 

Withdrawal  From  Gaza 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.  S.  and  Israel 
had  worked  their  way  out  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  dilemma.  When  the  year 
opened,  Israel  forces  were  still  occupy¬ 
ing  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  the  Gaza 


Strip,  and  were  unwilling  to  withdraw 
without  guarantees  that  Israel  ships 
would  be  permitted  to  go  through  the 
Straits  of  Tiran  and  that  the  Egryptians 
would  not  return  to  Gaza.  The  U.  S. 
insisted  on  unconditional  withdrawal, 
and  the  Arabs  were  demanding  UN 
sanctions  if  the  Israelis  did  not  comply. 
Congressional  reaction  was  aroused. 
Leaders  of  both  parties  in  both  houses 
lodged  protests  with  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  Finally,  a  formula  was  devised. 
The  Israelis  withdrew  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  new  UN  Emergency  Force 
would  take  over  in  both  Tiran  and  Gaza 
to  insulate  Isiacl  from  sea  blockade  and 
border  raid.  In  retrospect,  it  now 
seems  clear  that  the  only  solid  and 
positive  grains  in  1967  were  derived 
from  that  long  and  skillful  negrotiation. 
A  UN  force  has  come  into  being.  It 
is  effective.  It  is  now  stationed  in 
Gaza  and  Tiran.  Israel  shipping  is  un¬ 
molested.  The  port  of  Elath  is  open 
and  prospering.  A  pipeline  has  been 
built  from  Aqaba  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  West  has  a  new  window  to  the 
Orient — an  alternative  to  Suez,  which 
it  may  some  day  develop  and  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  Nasser. 
And  in  the  Negrev  and  Gaza,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  there  is  calm. 

Throat  to  Jordan 

The  Jordanian  crisis  fiared  in  early 
spring.  Hussein’s  rule  was  challengred 
by  government  leaders  who  wanted  to 
turn  to  the  Kremlin  for  arms.  But  he 
was  able  to  repc*  the  revolt.  The  U.  S. 
Sixth  Fleet  moved  to  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean.  This  and  the  threat  of 
intervention  by  the  Israel  army  de¬ 
terred  both  Egypt  and  Syria  from 
moving  into  Jordan.  The  U.  S.  prom¬ 
ised  $30  million  to  bolster  Jordan, 
replacing  the  subsidies  which  Syria 
and  Egypt  had  promised  but  failed  to 
remit  after  Jordan  had  renounced  the 
British  subventions  which  had  sus¬ 
tained  her  for  many  years.  It  was  the 
first  test  of  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine 
(which,  ironically,  Jordan  had  refused 
to  entertain). 

TIm  Coup  in  Syria 

After  a  sununer  of  calm,  leftists 
seized  control  of  Syria,  a  state  never 
friendly  to  the  West.  T^ey  purged  the 
army  and  the  government.  Pro- West¬ 
erners  fled  into  exile.  A  lurid  plot  was 
exposed.  The  U.  S.  was  accused  of 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  grovern- 
ment.  The  Soviet  Union  consolidated 
its  hold  by  a  large  loan  and  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  weapons  and  technicians. 

Here  was  another  test  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Doctrine,  and  this  time  it  was 


found  wanting.  Syria  had  been  con¬ 
quered,  not  by  external  invasion  but  by 
subversion,  as  critics  of  the  Doctrine 
had  predicted.  The  U.  S.  tried  to 
arouse  neighboring  Arab  States  to  an 
awareness  of  the  dangrer.  Ostenta¬ 
tiously  we  rushed  arms  to  Jordan  in  a 
gfesture  which  played  into  the  hands 
of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  where  skillful 
propagandists  charged  that  the  U.  S. 
was  seeking  to  arm  one  Arab  state  to 
make  war  on  another.  Other  Arab 
countries,  including  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Iraq,  upon  whom  our  Near  East  policy 
relies  so  strongly,  disappointed  us.  In 
the  name  of  Arab  unity,  they  lined  up 
with  Syria.  It  was  a  propaganda  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Kremlin,  a  crushing  defeat 
for  U.  S.  diplomacy.  Communist  Boss 
Khrushchev  seized  the  opportunity  to 
manufacture  a  crisis.  He  and  the 
Syrians  charged  that  the  Turks  were 
being  egged  on  by  the  U.  S.  to  attack 
Syria.  The  world  seemed  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  World  War  III,  living  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Khrushchev  push  button. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Syrian  crisis, 
Hussein  was  again  under  pressure.  He 
traded  angary  epithets  and  insults  with 
the  Egryptians  and  Syrians.  But,  once 
again,  miraculously,  he  survived. 


Two  major  ttatement*  of  policy  on 
peace  in  the  Near.  Eaet  came  out  of 
Paris  and  Moscow  in  December. 


One  was  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  NATO  communique: 

“We  have  reviewed  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  line  with  the 
peaceful  aims  of  our  alliance,  we 
confirm  the  support  of  our  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  independence  and 
sovereigrnty  of  the  states  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  and  our  interest  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  their  peoples.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  stability  of  this  im¬ 
portant  area  is  vital  to  world  peace.” 

The  other  was  a  letter  sent  on  the 
eve  of  the  NATO  conference  by 
Soviet  Premier  Nikolai  Bulganin  to 
all  participating  countries.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  following  statements: 

“To  help  normalize  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East,  let  us  pledge  our¬ 
selves  not  to  take  any  steps  infring¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  the  countries 
of  the  area  and  renounce  the  use  of 
force  in  the  solution  of  questions 
bearing  on  the  Middle  East.” 
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Sputnik 

In  October,  the  Russians  launched 
Sputnik.  The  Cairo  astronomers  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Red  Moon  and  the 
Arab  Crescent  were  cousins.  The  blow 
to  American  prestigre  was  enormous. 
The  average  Arab  became  a  neutral. 

In  1967,  for  the  first  time,  it  became 
clear  to  most  observers  that  the  major 
conflict  in  the  Near  East  was  the  clash 
between  communism  and  democracy, 
and  that  few  problems  could  be  met 
in  isolation  from  that  struggle. 

Stalemot* 

Thus,  it  is  now  widely  believed  that 
the  Russian  advance  has  prejudiced  the 
prospects  of  an  Arab-Israel  peace  set¬ 
tlement.  Backed  by  the  Russians,  the 
Arabs  now  believed  that  they  will  some 
day  accomplish  Israel’s  destruction. 
They  do  not  feel  any  compulsion  to  talk 
or  make  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  are  not 
likely  to  attack  Israel.  Remembering 
the  Israelis’  lightning-like  thrust  into 
Sinai,  they  know  that  they  cannot  win 
without  Russian  help.  But  they  also 
believe  that  Russian  intervention  would 
bring  American  intervention.  They  do 
not  want  the  Near  East  to  be  the  stag¬ 
ing  grround  for  World  War  III. 

Little  progress  can  be  made  to  amel¬ 
iorate  present  points  of  tension.  Con¬ 
scious  of  this  stalemate,  and  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  way  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  exploits  the  Arab-Israel  dispute, 
our  government  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  any  attempt  to  settle  Arab- 
Israel  issues  at  this  time  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  Near  East 
is  Jordan,  where  the  assassination  of 
the  King  would  automatically  put  pro- 
Nasser,  pro-Syrian  forces  into  power. 
Would  Egryptian  and  Syrian  troops 
then  enter  the  country?  If  they  did, 
would  this  activate  the  Israelis? 

Recently,  it  was  reported  from  Cairo 
that  Eg^ypt  had  called  off  its  propa¬ 
ganda  war  against  Hussein  precisely 
because  it  might  lead  to  a  new  clash 
with  IsraeL 

The  1958  Targets 

In  1968,  Syria  and  Egrypt  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  engaged  in  absorbing  mass  in¬ 
fusions  of  Russian  economic  aid  and 
mastering  their  new  weapons.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  they  are  not  ready  for  military 
engagement.  But  they  will  probably 
maintain  their  political  pressure  to 
overthrow  the  two  Arab  regrimes  which 
control  oil  and  sell  it  to  the  West, 
Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Iraq  is  a  major 
target  because  of  its  membership  in 
the  Baghdad  pact  (As  the  year  ended. 
Secretary  Dulles  announced  plans  to 
attend  Uie  pact’s  annual  meeting — in 
another  American  effort  to  strengthen 
that  shaky  alliance.) 

Nasser  would  like  to  overthrow  Saud, 
whom  he  regards  as  his  rival  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  Arab  world.  He  may  bait 


More  Aid  for  Asia 

At  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary 
Conference  in  New  Delhi  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D)  Ore.,  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  Delegation,  called  for  expanded 
economic  aid  to  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
urged  an  increase  in  loans  for  dams, 
irrigation  development,  agricultural 
programs,  steel  mills,  factories  and 
roads.  He  also  reported  that  successive 
speakers  at  the  conference  had  deplored 
U.  S.  overemphasis  on  military  aid,  an  i 
said: 

“Not  only  the  discussions  at  this 
Parliamentary  conference  but  my  ob¬ 
servations  and  interviews  with  leaders 
and  citizens  in  the  several  other  coun¬ 
tries  I  have  already  visited  convince 
me  that  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa 
want  bread  not  g^ns.  Much  of  our 
military  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  is  wasted,  but  our  economic  aid 
helps  bind  these  people  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.” 

Food  Stockpile  for  Israel 

A  recommendation  that  the  U.  S. 
create  a  strategic  emergency  stockpile 
of  food  in  Israel  was  made  by  ^p. 
Victor  L.  Anfuso  (D)  N.  Y.  This  would 
be  part  of  an  overall  program  involving 
the  NATO  countries  to  protect  the 
civilian  population.  In  a  report  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  his 
food-study  mission  to  Europe  and  the 
Near  East,  Rep.  Anfuso  pointed  out 
that  an  Israel  emergency  stockpiling 
program  would  serve  our  interests  in 
the  area  and  would  also  safeguard  the 
people  of  Israel  against  a  blockade. 

He  also  recommended  that  Congn^ess 
approve  a  two-year  |100  million  surplus 
food  progn^m  to  help  stabilize  Israel’s 
economy.  He  stressed  that  not  enough 
had  been  done  to  sell  our  surplus  farm 
products. 

Earlier,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower,  Rep.  Anfuso  called  for 
the  adoption  of  a  “positive”  Near  East 
policy  for  action.  He  urged  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  team  of  experts  to 
recommend  measures  to  resolve  Arab- 
Israel  issues.  In  his  view  the  UN  is 
impotent  in  this  situation,  and  he  there- 


Saud,  as  he  has  Hiusein,  into  a  difficult 
position  by  goading  him  into  challeng¬ 
ing  Israel  (and  the  United  States)  on 
the  issue  of  international  navigation 
through  Tiran — a  challenge  which  could 
produce  new  conflict  since  Israel  re¬ 
gards  this  channel  as  indispensable  to 
breaking  tiie  Arab  blockade  and  ex¬ 
panding  relationships  with  the  nations 
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fore  recommends  that  the  U.  S.  team 
go  to  each  country  concerned,  backed 
by  a  strong  personal  effort  by  the 
President,  to  determine  how  far  each 
country  will  go  to  achieve  peace  in  the 
Near  East. 

Action  for  Peace 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R),  N.  Y., 
warns  that  the  Near  East  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  focal  point  where  a  collision 
between  the  U.  S.  and  the  USSR  is 
possible.  Speaking  in  Chicago,  he  said 
we  must  insure  failure  of  Russia’s  Near 
East  policy  by  an  explicit  U.  S.  declara¬ 
tion  of  our  "iron  determination”  to 
honor  our  commitments  m  the  area, 
and  to  persuade  our  NATO  allies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Baghdad  Pact  nations,  to 
“support  us  in  honoring  them.”  He  out¬ 
lined  a  6-point  program  calling  for  ac¬ 
tion  under  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine  if 
Egypt,  Syria,  or  Yemen  attack  Israel; 
security  guarantees  to  nations  willing 
to  co-operate  in  regional  development 
and  peace,  to  be  formalized  by  mutual 
defense  agreements;  defense  planning 
and  military  assistance  with  Israel  and 
other  Near  East  countries  cooperating; 
affirmation  of  support  by  NATO  to 
back  up  security  guarantees;  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Pella  plan;  protection  of 
Near  East  states  from  the  “predatory 
influences”  of  Communists. 

Labor  Resolution 

The  resolution  on  the  Near  East 
adopted  by  the  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Decem¬ 
ber  calls  for  speedy  action  on  an  ex¬ 
panded  economic  progrram  for  the  Near 
East  in  order  to  counter  the  present 
Soviet  threat.  “Shifting  from  appease¬ 
ment  of  Nasser  to  the  appeasement  of 
King  Saud  hardly  constitutes  an  ade¬ 
quate  policy  for  the  Middle  East.  There 
are  elements  in  this  region  more  vital 
and  more  combustible  than  oil,”  the 
resolution  declares.  It  also  calls  for 
an  emergency  conference  of  Near  East 
countries  to  eliminate  disputes  that 
threaten  the  peace,  and  positive  steps 
by  the  U.  S.  and  UN  to  prevent  ag- 
gn*ession  and  lay  the  basis  for  peaceful 
relations. 


of  Africa  and  Asia  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  circle  of  Arab  blockade. 

The  year  1968  looks  like  a  “tranquil” 
year  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a  relative 
word.  The  region  may  actually  be  free 
from  open  military  clash.  But  it  will 
be  a  dang^erous  year  for  the  West  if 
the  Communists  forge  ahead  unchal¬ 
lenged  with  economic  penetration. 
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propaganda  pressures 


On  the  eve  of  the  NATO  conference, 
Iraq  and  Saudi  Arabia  inflated  an  old 
propaganda  balloon,  carrying  a  cargo 
of  shop-worn  blackmail.  They  de¬ 
manded  that  the  West  roll  back  Israel’s 
existing  boundaries  (1949  UN  armis¬ 
tice  lines)  towards  the  lines  the  UN 
recommended  in  1947.  Otherwise,  they 
warned,  the  Russians  would  sponsor 
the  initiative,  win  Arab  gratitude, 
undermine  pro- West  Arab  leaders. 

Although  Turkish  newspapers  called 
it  unrealistic  and  pointed  to  tiie  identity 
of  inter^t  between  Israel  and  Turkey, 
Premier  Menderes  carried  the  proposal 
to  Paris.  He  found  London  sjrmpa- 
thetic,  Washington  negative  and  Paris 
hostile.  Then,  instead  of  pleasing  the 
Arabs,  Menderes  angered  them  by  con- 
flning  his  NATO  speech  to  a  warning 
against  the  continuing  Communist 
threat  in  Syria. 

The  Arab  propaganda  balloon  was 
punctured  by  the  croesflre  of  internal 
Arab  contradictions.  Before  the  NATO 
conference,  Lebanese  Foreign  Minister 
Malik  denied  that  Turkey  was  ac¬ 
credited  as  an  Arab  spokesman  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  President  Eisenhower  had 
promised  that  NATO  would  take  no 
Near  East  decisions  without  consulta¬ 
tion.  But,  after  the  NATO  conference, 
some  Lebanese  newspapers  chided  Tur¬ 
key  for  its  failure. 

Arabs  frankly  concede  that  boundary 
changes  won’t  produce  peace.  The 
Lebanese  daily  AI  Hayat,  on  Dec.  16, 
writes  that  the  Arabs  want  to  *‘elimi- 
nate  Israel  entirely.”  Some  believe 
that  “as  long  as  this  is  impossible,  it 
is  better  to  keep  quiet,”  while  others 
would  “oiBciallsr”  favor  a  return  to  the 
1947  boundaries  “for  obvious  inter¬ 


national  purposes  .  .  .  leaving  the  flnal 
elimination  of  Israel  to  the  future.” 

The  newspaper  says  that  “the  holders 
of  this  opinion  recall  that  Saladin 
made  peace  with  the  Crusaders,  on  the 
basis  of  a  partial  conquest  of  Palestine, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  job  to  his  son.” 

The  Cairo  radio  in  a  Hebrew  broad¬ 
cast  to  Israel  on  Dec.  19  said  that  “the 
truncation  of  Israel’s  borders  is  a 
Wei>t?m  solution  and  not  an  Arab  one. 
The  Arabs  consider  truncating  the 
border  a  preliminary  step  to  a  solution 
and  not  a  flnal  one.  The  amendment 
of  the  borders  will  not  lead  to  a  real 
peace.  The  Arabs  will  never  agree  to 
a  foreign  state  on  their  territory.” 

The  immorality  of  the  entire  man¬ 
euver  drew  editorial  comment  from  the 
Rockeater  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  On 
Dec.  18,  it  quoted  from  a  speech  by 
Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein,  chairman 
of  the  American  Zionist  Committee 
for  Public  Affairs,  who  pointed  out: 
“It  was  the  Arabs,  not  Israel,  who  with 
violence  opposed  the  UN  1947  resolu¬ 
tions  ...  It  is  the  Arab  governments 
who  have  persistently  maintained  a 
state  of  blockade,  boycott  and  war 
against  Israel,  contrary  to  UN  resolu¬ 
tions  and  armistice  agreements.  It 
would  not  only  be  immoral  to  reward 
them  for  this,  but  would  move  them  to 
become  more  belligerent.” 

viewing  the  news 

continued 

which  might  lead  to  an  Egyptian  rap¬ 
prochement  with  the  West. 

Major  item  on  the  agenda  was  how  to 
start  negotiations  to  indemnify  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  Nassef 
has  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  he  contends  that  Egypt  owns 
it  The  U.  S.  believes  that  the  stock¬ 
holders  should  be  represented  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  rather  than  by  governments  lest 
the  talks  become  complicated  by  the 
claims  and  counter-claims  of  England, 
France  and  Egypt,  arising  out  of  the 
attack  on  Port  Said  and  the  Egyptian- 


ization  of  British  and  French  assets. 

Once  the  parties  have  been  agreed 
to,  more  difflcult  questions  will  arise. 
Stockholders  will  not  accept  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  proposal  that  they  should  be  paid 
the  market  price  for  their  stock  on  the 
day  Nasser  seized  the  canal  in  July 
1966.  Nor  will  they  yield  securities 
and  other  assets  which  the  company 
owned  outside  Egypt’s  domain.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  the 
property  within  Egypt,  the  canal  itself, 
since  Egypt  would  have  taken  it  over  in 
1969  even  without  nationalization. 

For  many  months  Nasser’s  spokes¬ 
men  have  claimed  that  he  wants  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  West  but  that 
the  West  does  not  respond.  He  wants 
$200  million  to  enlarge  and  develop  the 
canal  channel  to  permit  its  use  bgr 
large  oil  tankers.  But  the  U.  S.  insists 
that  it  will  not  release  frozen  balances 
or  entertain  applications  for  assistance 
until  Nasser  has  settled  with  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Hence  the  new  pressure  for 
a  settlement. 

Penalty  for  Free  Speoch 

UN  Secretary  Hammarskjold  has 
been  asked  to  intercede  with  the  Nasser 
government  on  behalf  of  Prof.  Wahid 
Raafat,  one  of  Egypt’s  leading  jurists, 
who  was  jailed  last  month  for  criticis¬ 
ing  the  economic  agreement  with  the 
USSR.  In  a  letter  sent  to  all  Cairo 
newspapers.  Dr.  Raafat  pointed  out 
that  (1)  Egypt  must  pay  interest  on 
her  debt  to  the  USSR,  which  now  totals 
62  million  Egyptian  pounds  and  (2) 
Egypt  is  coming  more  and  more  under 
the  Soviet  wing  as  the  result  of  its 
arms  and  economic  transactions.  Said 
Dr.  Raafat  in  his  article: 

“The  Russians  are  assured  that  the 
arms  that  we  have  bought  from  them 
will  not  be  used  against  them  or  in  the 
interest  of  their  enemies.  One  must 
conclude  therefore  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  Egypt  is  condemned  to  har¬ 
monize  with  Soviet  policy;  in  otiier 
words,  we  will  have  the  same  friends 
and  the  same  enemies  as  the  Russians.” 
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